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A STATE AND ITS EDUCATION! ray Butler, or by bei 
Mr. Chancellor. Regents of The Uni educational posts once 


. ‘ ‘ jarnard. W m T r} 
‘sity of the State, Ladies and Gentle Barnard, William T, Har 


If, upon a solemn and dignified oceasion ©™Ouo! ul reaction of a man who has by 
this, one might be permitted to make ' decree of Fate been elevated to tl 
ree with the words of the greatest bard ‘gnities achieved not only by the edu 

all times, he could appropriately ex tional statesmanship and orga wee 





als of Andrew Draper and the hum 


‘Some men are born great, 


Some achieve greatness, , | " } | : * . 
, ; : DN the marty rdom ot Gideor llav Vv and 
And some are chosen to s iecceed John : 


| 
: i the devotion and propheti tof D 
H. Finley. Witt Clintor 
A professorsh p at the i} conspicuous As far as hi tor ‘ rn ty 
versity of Konigsberg strongly ap eoneerned. probab no hy ; tin ’ 
d to Johann Friedrich Herbart, be- position in the world « , ‘ 
ise it had been filled by the great Im t the weicht. infl a seadealel a 
nuel Kant, when even the historie and ;s bestowed bv tl 0 , Pres 
iutiful environs of Heidelberg had of The Univers y of | < \ 
led to attract him. And he died a dis York and State Commissione E 
ppointed man because the Prussian tion. The roots of the | on bot 
thorities failed to eall him to sueeceed sides run back to the eichteent 


the U1 iversity of Berlin to the place and reach further int the soul 


viously held by Fichte and Hegel. My tional orga 


cy Ol ( ( | 
stinguished pupil, Commissioner Payson does the develop: t ! 0 stat 
Smith of Massachusetts, rejoices above all Shortly after entering the Union, the plar 
sitting in the chair of Horace Mann and _ of the great French encyeclopedist, D 
s declined much larger emoluments else for a state orgal tion of ¢ to 
re. And men of very ordinary stature be known as “‘the’ university) and 
may at various times assume the propor- governed by a Board of R s 
ns of 


giants by ascending to the emi adapted by the commonwealth of New 
nee created by Eliphalet Nott. Mark York, almost ; irter 1 i 1 


A 


pkins, Andrew D. White, James fore Napoleon adopted it 


Ty, e j 
Cosh, Daniel C. Gilman, Charles W. self. The plan originally contemplated 
hot, James B. Angell, and Nicholas Mur making old Kk 


at ‘ 
‘ } 
r » ( 0 l i | ce T 1 fT 
lr iugural Addre ss of the President of the oa ived ” . - 
ersity of the State of New York and Stat system, but after three years this inst 


ssioner of Education, October 20, 1921 tution had devel ped t 
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. 
project that it was set off under a separate 


Board of Trustees to work out its own 


salvation. It was, however, still regarded 
as part of the new and more comprehensive 
the Regents 


and to Board of 


the 


[niversity 


was delegated Visitation, 
the 


might be 


inspection 


and oversight of all colleges and 


academies which established in 
New York, with power to incorporate these 
institutions, make by-laws, confer degrees, 
and reeeive and apply funds. Thus was 
university with 
though it 


which 


ereated a no professors 


and no teaching, might confer 


honorary degrees, has ever since 
confined itself to examining, supervising, 
assisting and standardizing all higher and 
secondary institutions. Its executive 
officer was for well over a century known 
as Secretary of the Board of Regents, and, 
while for almost a decade this administra 
tive position was merged in the commis- 
sionership, its history, thanks to the efforts 
of our Chancellor-emeritus, was revived 
and preserved in the title of President of 
the University. 

So much for the first part of the two- 
fold office. The element in the 
title is but eleven vears younger. While, 


as early as 1787, the Board of Regents 


second 


ealled attention to the facet that elementary 


schools were not ineluded in their juris- 
diction as a feature of the state system, 
1795 that 


action was taken by the legislature to de- 


it was not until any definite 
velop such institutions under public con- 
trol, and even then they were given an 
organization independent of the authority 
In 1812 the system of 


elementary schools that had been created 


of the Regents. 


was placed under a new official called the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and, while he was within nine years re 
the 
Secretary of State, the office was at length 


placed by the ex officio control of 


reestablished and its occupant became the 


apostolic predecessor of the commissioner. 


AND 
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Thus arose the dual system of school ad 


ministration—the colleges and academies 
on the one hand and the elementary schools 
on the other—that characterized New York 
until 


tional departments were unified and th 


1904, when finally the two educa 


friction extending over a full century was 
terminated. Much has been added to the 
the enrichment 
the the 
Museum, and a variety of functions and 
but this 
tortuous passage of time has stood the old 
the 


Regents as a 


and ex 
State 


way of 


State 


work in 
pansion Library, 


prerogatives throughout all 


organization of University, with its 
Chaneellor and gvoverning 
body, materializing the ideal of the great 
French philosopher, while the much titled 
official you are installing today as Presi 
dent and Commissioner now embodies and 
illustrates the duplex edueational history 
of the Empire State. 

But interesting and glorious as our his 
tory has been, society at large will never 
be satisfied if our eulogy and our concern, 
like that of some of the European nobility 
and certain genealogical societies in Ameri 
ea, extend solely to that part of us which 
We 


and doing; still achieving, still pursuing.”’ 


is underground. must ‘‘then be up 
There are many and perplexing problems 
that ery aloud in New York for solution, 
and they must receive earnest and coura 
geous consideration. Of course, we should 
properly at this point in an inaugural ad 
the 
general and philosophic terms, and, then, 
the 
beautiful vision of our commonwealth and 


dress describe present conditions u 


soaring into empyreum, present a 


its Utopian character when it has been 
and inspired by the uplift of 

But, alas! like Mark Antony, 
‘*T am no orator, as Brutus is; 


all, a 


moulded 

edueation. 
But, as know 
blunt 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor 


you me plain 


man ; 


worth, 
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Action or utterance, nor the power of 
speech, 
To stir men’s blood: 1 
right 
I tell you that 


do know.”’ 


only speak 
on ; 


which you vourselves 


I know no other way save to be definite 
nd specifie, and to describe the education 
old 


i 


rest ol 


situation as we all must see it in 
~w York. like the 

American commonwealths, has not vet 
itself to the 


de in education during the past genera 


Our State, 


usted enormous progress 


and made sufficient financial provision 


rr it. People outside the field of eduea 
tion visualize its functions as if thev were 
the they 


thirty years ago, whereas the best practice 


still practically same as were 


shows a complete revolution in organiza 
tion. administration, content, and method 
during that period, little as some of our 
We 


one should 


hav e 
be offered 


schools seem to show it. 
to hold that 
the training that will best suit 
‘* All the schools 
children of all the people’’ 

the hour. 


ve instinet of pity, we 


come 
every 
his eduea 
for all the 


the watch 


T101 al needs. 


word of Beeause of the primi 
have for some time 
been providing in the school systems for 
ill types of defectives, delinquents, and 


pendents, and we are slowly beginning 


to furnish opportunities for the gifted and 
have hitherto 
but 


to furnish our democracy with its leader 


supernormal children, who 


been most sinned against, are bound 


If one appreciates what has bee! 
nplied by the types of educational orga) 
initiated at 
Portland, Santa 


Newton. he 


and methods Batavia, 


iad 
Pueblo, Cambridge, Bar 
ira, Baltimore, and ean 
derstand how much is being done to ad 


t and differentiate the course for each 
vidual child, 


ng from 


to avoid eongestion re 


the accumulation of retard 


ed pupils in the lower grades, to keep the 


slow ehild from being diseouraged, and 
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enable the brig child to be pushed along 


Besides 
have 


differentiatio in we 


these 


found it 


necessary nake an enormous 


outlay for ne\ schools intended 


children. Progress 


‘ial groups of 
ive school systems, hesides providing for 
the subnormal and the specially 
now 
pled, 


4 


Iractory, 


speech, re 


ineorrig over-age, and non 


English speaking pupils; thev have estab 
lished supplementary work for pupils who 


are old high | 


have not been able to complete the element 


for the school mut 


enough 


ary school. for elementary childrer who 


extra help, and for vaeation study 


need 
and have organized adult instruction, eve! 


American 


and a rreat 


ing schools, visual instruction, 


zation teaching, trade schools, 
work. Likewise, the 


and eight} have 


departme? tal 


variety of vocational 


erades, seventh 


upper 
reorganized 


being grouped with the 


tint 


been upon a 


basIs. or, nit th 


school 


vrade in a junior oh where 
number of ferent are 
have 


the high 


they 
means tor 


An even more note’ 

ver expel 

tendency 

velop tentative star 
school ach 


S 


al d 
standards 
accounting, 
These measul 
if what is 


] 
+ 


Oo revo. 
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tem—bureaus of measurements, divisions 


of reeords. elinieal psychologists, labora- 


tories of edueational investigation—and 


more are sure to arise in the future. 
To these 


mans 
must be added also the modern- 


ized department of attendanee, through 
which is assured the leavening influence of 
and the 
vressive department of health supervision, 


are kept In 


maximum 


edueation for all ehildren, pro- 


which sees that they condi- 
tion to secure the 


their 


value from 


instruction. Divisions of business 


school buildings and grounds, and school 


property also add to the efficiency and to 
the expense. Some of these have not yet 
been fully tested, but we must try out new 
seem good, 


methods that that we may re- 


tain those which prove themselves and 


the others. 
All this 


scientific management costs money In Vast 


reject 


expansion, enrichment, and 


sums. Our school bill has been multiplied 
many times over what it was a generation 
ago, but the efficiency and extent of our 
edueation have been inereased a thousand- 
fold. And both must continue to increase, 
the one in arithmetic progression and the 
We 
our efforts, if we are to be true to Ameri- 


other in geometrie. dare not relax 


ean ideals. In this country we have start 


ed a policy that is absolutely unique in 


the history of civilization, and have deter- 
mined to give to every one all the train- 
ing of whatever kind he can possibly ab- 
sorb. We have done this deliberately, in 
the belief that it will not only produce the 
the in- 
dividual, but will best promote the welfare 
the 
Every man and 


most perfect development of 


of society by enabling it to secure 
benefit of all its genius. 
woman of intelligence and integrity, who 
the 
realizes perfectly that we should continue 


has ever seriously studied matter, 


to minister to these wide community needs 


and procure competent administrative 


ofticers and teachers, and that for this we 
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shall need far larger financial 


than for the old hit-or-miss school systen 


support 


Having put our hand to the plow, we otf 


America will not turn back. 

This brings us to one of our large school 
problems—probably the most serious of all 
in the urban districts. How can we make 
such enormous expenditures for schools, 
is asked by some, with the growing di 
mands of other city departments? How 
can we expect the municipalities to keey 
up their streets, parks, water supply 
sewers, lighting, police, fire protection, and 
large r 


The 


budget and the statutory limitation 


health supervision, when such 


quests are made for schools? ord 
nary 
on taxes, it would seem, will not stand it. 


There 
we must face it frankly. 


is but one answer to all this, and 
The 


city and should not be 


schools do 
not belong to the 
considered among its municipal expend 
tures. If they are to be classified in the 
general city budget, they will inevitably) 
get the small end of it. It has long since 


been deeided by every court in the land 


where the matter has been tested that the 
control of the 


State, and the only rights that the cits 


schools come under the 
district has in the matter are those delega 
ted by the State. The district and the civic 
body may be coterminous, but they are not 
identified. It 

that 
should have the specifie right to determine, 


to be is an educationally 


sound principle school authorities 


within reasonable limits, the amount of 
funds they need, and to certify the same 
for levy without interference, if we are to 
be true to the principles for which Ameri 
ea stands. The people of the State as a 
whole are supreme, since the whole State 
its child- 


ren, and it can not leave so important 4 


is interested in the education of 


matter to the whims of any community. 
Schools are in a different category fron 
all other for they 
deal thar 


community interests, 


alone with the future, rather 
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with the present, and they con- 


titute the agency par erce llence that seeks 
Said 


merely 
ran uplift of existing conditions. 
Webster: ‘‘If we 
t will perish if we 


creat work upon 


work upon 


time will efface it; if we rear 


mples, they will crumble into dust; but 


we work upon immortal minds, if we 
ie them with principles, with a just 
ear of God and a love of our fellow-man, 
engrave upon those tablets something 
brighten to all 


neglect of other city depart- 


hat will eternity.’ 
Jamage or 
ments may be later atoned for, but injury 
nflicted upon education irreparably weak 
intellectual 
life throughout an entire generation. 

The financial 
oards has been secured by statute in Ohio, 


ens moral fiber and debases 


school 


independence of 


Kansas, Michigan, California, Colo 
other 


lowa, 
been 
Phila- 
Indianapolis, St. 
Portland, 
the 


Surely 


and states, and has 


rado, 
provided by 
Pittsburgh, 


Kansas City, 


special enactment in 
lelphia, 
Louis, and all 


ies that are alive to welfare of 


coming generation. such 


right established 
by the great and State of 
New York. If it be that these 
creat and mounting expenditures for edu 
New 


York cities beyond the constitutional limit 


must be speedily 
wealthy 
urged 
eation will raise taxation in certain 
of two per cent, the reply should be that 
the constitution could never be interpreted 
as intending that school costs should be 
classified among municipal expenses, for 
Michi- 


gan has already set a legal precedent in 
this matter for New York by determining 


the jurisdictions are not the same. 


that expenditures for school purposes are 


not expenditures for city purposes, al 


though the boundaries of the school dis 
trict and of the city are coterminous. 

But difficult as school progress has been, 
owing to inadequate financing in some 


cities, the educational problems of urban 
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New York are no more puzzlin 
W hile 


reluctant to 


¢ than those 
of the rural distrie* municipali 
ties have been so... what 
the the 


tion that is ad Ing “a ly in 


pay 


price for American type of edu 


Ca 
| 


them, searcely improvements 


1 , 
have beer carrie the country schools, 


lave been ample consideration 


given 
School conditions u rural dis 

have 
during the 


that 


most 

remained almost unchangea 

time 
square deal,.”’ 

him opportunities as wide the 

‘alized type of instrue 


and 


city boy. 


ion, to meet individual community 


s, and the large and specialized build 


adapted to modern demands and 


compete! T care al d 


supervision, 


which have become so common in the eity, 


re not often found in the 


‘ 


the best 


eountry 


teachers and adminis 


tracted by the larger salaries, better living 


and opportu 


conditions, assured tenure, 


nities for growth and promotion, have been 
largely drained off into the cities. 


course 


The fundamental diff culty is, of 


the need of 


a larger un! f organization, 
the centralization of 
A much 


increased population could thus be served 


based upon com 


munity interests at a given place. 
educationally and the children of our rural 
many of the 
urban schools. New York is one 
still retaining 


districts be afforded advan 
Tages of 


of the 


trict 


few states the dis 


wit. Some commonwealths have 


adopted the township basis; others have 
combined this with the county plan, as in 
and Ohio; but pro- 
like Maryland New 
Jersey, have come to an unalloyed county 


New York means 


one board to a county, we 


Pennsylvania more 


eressive States, and 


unit. The district unit 
that, instead of 


have anywhere from fifty to two hundred, 


and, to say nothing of other drawbacks, 


there are not enough broad-min 
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unselfish trustees to go around. Among 


the fruits of this policy are small, un- 
enthusiastic, and expensive schools, poor 
teachers, a lack of administrative offi 
cers no differentiation or specialization of 
the work, wretched buildings, inadequate 
equipment, and frequently no high school. 
Until New York adopts a larger unit than 
the district, under an authority of larger 
grasp, insight, and devotion than the aver- 
age trustee, there is no prospect of solv- 
ing the most serious of all our educational 
problems in New York. 

Such a reorganization will not be easy 

in fact, it New 
York in a rejected 
without a fair trial 
and the 
and communities. 


was once adopted in 


mild form and then 


because of tradition 
selfishness of individuals 
But 
larger unit can not be imposed from above 
by the State. 


blind to their own interests, they must be 


alism 
this essential of a 
If the rural people are so 
dealt with patiently. They must be con- 
ciliated 
the situation. If 
than 
than forced, they will inevitably come to 
This 


and wooed into a realization of 


they are persuaded 


rather driven, and informed rather 
ask for centralization and efficiency. 
may take a year or two more for mission- 
ary work and gradual edueation, but the 
will be 
taken. 

Grange, the Dairyman’s League, and vari- 


advanee ground retained, when 


onee it has been Fortunately the 


ous other agricultural organizations are 
taking the problem of rural schools most 
seriously, and will through their wisdom 
and practical knowledge contribute great- 
ly to its solution. It was by their influ- 
that the 


was formed for the purpose of investigat- 


ence Committee of Twenty-one 


ing rural edueation. Many rural districts 
have already come to see the light, and 
before the 
Committee of Twenty-one has finished with 
its tactful should be the 
duty and privilege of the State Depart 


many more will be converted 


endeavors. It 
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ment of Edueation to cooperate in every 
way possible with this committee of repre 
sentatives of agricultural interests. 

Another perplexing feature of the rural 
is even more anomalous, 


situation, which 


is that of the unsatisfactory System of 


New York. 


trict is a unit also in levying school taxes 


school taxation in Each dis 


public utilities, such as railroads, 


and 
telegraph and telephone lines, creameries, 
and houses, are taxed according 


to their That is, 


has the benefit of an assessed valuation i 


storage 


location. each district 


keeping with the amount of 


corporate 
This leads 


to gross inequities and an unfair distribu 


property within its boundaries. 


tion of the burden of school support. It 
may happen, for example, that one district 
containing, let us say, one hundred farms 
has franchises aggregating a valuation o 
$200,000, while the district next to it, wit] 
approximately the same number of farms 
and children and identieal school obliga 
tions, possesses corporate property valued 
at $1,250,000. It is merely a matter of 
arithmetic to show that the one must levy 


five mills to seeure the same 


amount of school money as the other at 


eight-tenths of a mill. And there are som 
instanees to be found where the dispropor 


And yet 


York has long sinee arranged that i 


tion is as great as twenty to one. 
New 
providing for roads and other public pur 
poses the town shall be taxed as a whole. 
in school 


Does it not seem ineredible that 


taxation each district should remain a 


separate unit and allow such unfairness 
to continue ? 

Many other concrete and specific prob 
lems are facing us that it might be profit 
able to diseuss, did the time permit it. 


But there is already a suspicion that the 


present speaker has striven to emulate The 
Brook of the late Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
and that ‘‘while men may come and met 
The vari 


may go, he goes on forever.”’ 





tions connect 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCA 
‘aining must, however, » time TION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA 
t} reshed out. W l he ] ‘Tease TION ASS( 4 IA | 1¢ YN 


WHAT STANDARDS SHOULD DI 


i 


TERMINE 
THE LENGTH OF A COLLEGI 


. COURSE? 
high school 


or later our eleven normal schools 
ld 


| become teachers’ colleges. We also 


a special training tor our ri 


il 


id a special Course ror our ru 


°*2 I 
il tla 


s, that will reeognize the 


differences 
ronment and problems from those 
? 


urban situation. Teachers’ councils 


‘uitful cooperation with the 
board are also demandn 
Let us here simply express 
the movement will not be so 


‘layed as to lead eventually to the 


economic, se 


istic attempt now advoeated by , 
: ‘ : es (LISCUSSILO! we 
radical teachers, to eleet their 


' isual liberal 

superintendent and be represented 
ld + 

. . Vieid tha 

education. But while 


board of 


. indertand! 
means exhausted the sub 


: either for 
must long since have exhausted 

. . vy I an adv: 
audienee. It is well that we should 


} . ic 7. By lenot 
yw declare of this lengthy discussion, 1 ' 


; Pegs tual time ex] 
language of Mereutio: lis 


not so 


vell, nor so wide as a echureh 


or: but ‘tis enough, ‘twill serve. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Regents, | 


you for the great honor 


SCUSSIO 
you hve = 
mine the 
‘red upon me, and the wide opportu 
vy for service that you have afforded me. should 
} 


ided and sustained by the efficient staff 


hundred here in the 


and supported by the fifty-five 
thousand edueators and the hundred 


ls of 
housands of men and women of noble pur 
pose throughout the State, | hope to carry 
on this office in a way that will be not al 


ogether unworthy of Draper and Fin] 


and to hand it over to my successor with 


ts lustre undimmed and 


shed. 


its honor untar 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
NN. ¥ 
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standards commonly followed is to make a 
trip to the office of the university registrar 
or examiner and ask the privilege of as- 
sisting him for a day. It does not make 
much difference where you go or when, the 
conditions are essentially the same. There 


was a time when students would submit 
their records, often to the President of the 
University, there be examined and elassi- 
fied. 


with 


Students would submit their records 
sell them- 
This habit, 


generosity and 


bidder. 


eatholie 


selves to the highest 


consequent embarrassment and astounding 


rrowth have now brought about such a un) 
formity of action, due to a sort of regis- 
trarial free-masonry, that today a student 
presenting eredits from Siwash College 
and receiving 61.77 hours of eredit at the 
University of Minnesota will probably re- 
ceive 61.77 hours credit at the University 
of Illinois; or if there both ex- 


aminers will refer the credits to the univer- 


is doubt 
sity of the home state. The probable error 
of this ealeulation is plus or minus .71. 
Suppose this student from Siwash enters 
our university. He submits his record and 
asks ‘‘ How long will it take me to receive 
A. B. degree ?’’ 
‘*nast-due time’’ he receives an offi- 


,my In due time, some- 
times 
cial communieation, opens it, and as is 
usual and expected, rushes to the exam- 
iner in There he takes his 


place in line with the rest of the angry 


great 


rage. 


mob. He waits in line; and when his 
anger has had ample time to cool, he is 
admitted to the 
am very much disappointed in my credits. 


Why did you give 


‘*sanetum sanectorum.’’ ‘‘I 


They are all eut down. 
me only 3.6 hours credit in Freshman Eng- 
lish? I week 
semester. gave me hive 
eredit at Siwash.’’ ‘‘Yes that is true,’’ 
replies the **but total 
eredits for that semester are 18, while we 
only allow a student to take 16 hours and 


took it five times a for a 


They hours 


registrar, your 
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credits are only 16/18 of the 


Not being a graduate of a Col- 


your 
amount.’”’ 
lege of Education Experimental School the 
student cannot calculate rapidly ; and only 
later on realizes that 16/18 of 5 is 4.4. 
More enraged he returns and again accosts 
**16/18 of 5 is 4.4 


and you only granted me 3.6 hours.’’ ‘‘ Ah 


the unhappy examiner. 
yes,’’ replies the registrar but upon exam 
ination of your catalogue I find that Siwas! 
College during the years you were there 
opened on the 29th of September, closed 
on the 2nd of June, had one week’s vaca 
tion at Thanksgiving, three at Christmas, 
Easter, making only thirty 


and one at 


weeks in all. So you receive only 30/36 of 
16/18 of 5 hours eredit making 3.6 in all.’’ 
‘*But your university only runs a total of 
3115 weeks, counting in all vaeations ;’’ but 
**T also 


see that you gave me no credit for stenog 


a stony silence is his only reply. 


raphy and typewriting and none at all for 
my manual arts.’’ ‘‘No, we give no eredit 
for these subjects, because our college gives 
no eredit here.’’ ‘‘Why, you give credit 
for writing musie in a sort of shorthand, 
and taxidermy is fully credited by the de 
‘Good 


partment of zoology.”’ morning, 


young man’”’ is the reply of the registrar. 

The student who sat on the other end 
of Mark Hopkins’ log didn’t need to go 
this But 
thousands of students and all sorts of prep 


through red tape. now with 
aration, just this rigid system is needed 
to prevent chaos. Examiners are men of 
ideals. They are all honorable men. They 
have high standards and rigid ideals,—es- 
pecially when the student comes from a 
smaller college. 

From their practice it is clear that cer 
tain standards now obtain, 15 units en- 
tranee, about 15 or 16 recitation hours a 
week, thirty-six weeks a year for four 
years. 


Another standard often found deals with 
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j 


degree of proficiency in the work 


state institut) as t] 


rentleman ¢ 
‘an descent entering with the elass of 


4 only recently received his degree. He 


d several score extra hours, but could not 


lv with the ruling 


~ 


then are commo! 


| necessary wholesa 


1 > : 
us these | rocrusteal 


aval 
attitud 
IpDpose 


take 


probably ask : 
t do these young men and women wa 
become; two, "hat subjects are most 


ed to their needs, and, three, How rap 


Lal} 
can thev assimilate them and d 


tT} TY 


We should of course want them to have 


] 
rai @e¢ 


he 


ication. We should want them 
to know the best that has been thon 


1, to become acquainted 
d thought, to trace the devel 
human philosophy, to forn 
of conduct, to profit from his 
o understand man and the world n 
he lives, to love the best in litera 


i 
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‘nt suitable 


ST nde T deter 


ve course. On 


the other hand, with r great numbers, 


frequent migration of students, and need 


for evaluation and supplementation of 


work. it seems absolutely necessary to hold 


to our artificial standards of four vears of 


thirty-six weeks, fifteen periods a week at 
a certain standard of proficiency. 


W hat 


reconeiliat ion possible y 


shall we do about it? Is any 


Two possible modifieat ons are possible, 


the one more adequately to provide for 


differences in the eapabilities of students, 
the other more effectually to assist varying 


students to prepare for varying occupa- 


tions and interests. 


For the latter we can be more liberal in 


vranting credit for types of courses not 


necessarily in good repute in the loeal in- 
stitution. Stenography, music, art, physiol- 
manual arts, primary teaching, Bible 


O2V, 


study are all refused credit in some colleges 


that | know. Each of these may be very 
valuable to some special student. 

To give better provision for differences 
in ability, it would seem wise to allow for 
work 


the amount of 


[ have no doubt that many 


greater variation in 
to be carried. 
college students could easily carry 24 hours 


The 


German boys carried well over 30 hours 


of work instead of 16. Kreneh and 
The students in the Rus- 
earried 40 


Conversely 


before the war. 


sian Polytechnical Institutes 


hours with home preparation. 
there are some students who should earry 


not to exeeed 10 hours. Possibly these 


limits should be wider yet. I am _ not 


speaking of the many; | am speaking of 


the very few. Determine the expansion 


and restrictions of work by estimates of 


teachers’ reeords, intelligence tests. per- 


sonal judgment, and high school and col- 


lege record. Base a part of it on the physi 


on and outside activity of 
stude? = 


Then our 
dent would be 


standard for the average stu 


four vears of 36 weeks at an 
with 16 
the slowest student in 100, six vears of 36 
10 hours 


100. 


rrade hours a week; for 


weeks at an average grade with 


a week: for the brightest one in two 


and one-half vears of 36 weeks at 24 hours 


a week with superior standing. I am cer 


that we have an appreciable number 


tain 
of students who could carry this heavy 


program to their own advantage. 


Progress in our standards for aceredit 


and edueating college stu 


Ine, Glassliving 


dents will the degree to 


depend 
hold 


older established courses, 


upon 
fast to 


which we and eause to 


flourish the 
and make thorough the newer disci 


Cali 
wel 
come 
plines, provide for and eneourage individ 
ual variation, stimulate genius, adapt hours 
of work to dull and bright, and formalize 
the whole so as not to wreck the necessary 
the This 


means that we should be open-minded and 


red tape of registrar's office. 
make haste slowly. 
RUSSELL 


WILLIAM F. 


TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD THE HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE BE MODIFIED TO 
PREPARE STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE? 
Tus is an old question on which your 
secretary has asked me as a representative 
of the secondary schools to open the dis 


but } 


cussion, new conditions have changed 


somewhat its coloration and complexion. 
Originally, in the days when the secondary 
schools were in a state of vassalage to the 
colleges, it was purely an academie ques 
tion. Throughout the long period during 
which the high schools were struggling to 
escape from this thraldom to the colleges 
and to establish themselves as self-direct 
institutions interpreting 
the 


ing eapable of 


their purpose in terms of service to 
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monwealth, rather than in terms ot 
it became more 


an academic question. Today, 


profound economie and social ch 


ech are taking place in Americat 
s apparent to those in touch wit 


ional eonditions that it has 


in economic than a social 


i¢ question, particularly in our West 


states. 


Mr. H. R. Bonner, in a bulletin number 
t for the vear 1920, recently issued by 
the Federal Bureau of Edueation, presents 
in analysis of some interesting statisties on 


¢ 


increase of the number of students i 


‘olleves. universities and technical 


schools. According to this bulletin, there 
ere enrolled in these higher nSTItTUtTIONS 
of learning 156.000 in 1890; 197,000) in 


1900 ; 274,000 in 1910; and 375,000 in 1918. 


r this same period of twenty-eigh 


+ 


ars, the population of the country n 
ereased 68 per cent., while the number of 
students in our institutions of college rank 
as indieated in the figures just quoted in 
creased 139 per cent. Since 1918 the in 
erease has been still more marked and 
rapid, so that it is safe to say that today 
the number of young men and young wom 
en in attendance at these institutions 
more than 500,000. 

(ne of the explanations of this remark 

increase in the numbers attending our 
illeges, universities and technical schools 
s to be found in the amazing growth and 
mult plication of our high schools. Statis 
tics show that there were enrolled 
secondary schools in 1890—362.000 boys 
virls: in 1900—630.000: in 1910-—1. 
000; in 1918 approximately 1,750,000 
1920 conservative estimates place 
number at not less than two million 
conerete illustration of what is 
¢ place in secondary edueation, a 


y made this vear shows that in Minne 


Not 


vraduate from 


Creasil 


CO leg 


coming 


e 


} 
oF ry 
me GPL 


IS St@at 


more 


educational aim 


a hich 


school ec 


rl wl () has 


rank, 


look 
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tions. They are in the same predicament 
aS 

The old woman 
Who lived in a shoe 
And had so 


didn 't 


many children 


She know what to do. 


that 


every child who has completed the high 


The public on the one hand insists 


school shall have the privilege if he so de- 
sires of attending the univerity, while our 
state legislature on the other hand pledged 
to keep down taxes are refusing to vote the 
appropriation necessary to finance our 
state supported colleges with their swollen 
enrgliments. 

The demands of the professional schools 
upon the colleges still further complicate 
the They are compelling the 


colleges to offer pre-professional and pre- 


situation. 


occupational courses of from one to three 
the 
themselves are showing an increasing in- 


years, while high school graduates 
clination to seek admission to some school 
of the university which offers definite pro- 
fessional or oceupational training. Last 
week I certified 116 of this year’s gradua- 
ting class to the University of Minnesota, 
62% of whom made direct application for 
entrance to the pre-law, pre-business, pre- 
pre-edueation, or pre-engineering 


[I have no doubt that a personal 


medie, 
schools. 
canvass would develop the fact that many 
of the I certified to the college of 
liberal arts and of the 25 I recommended 


38% 


to other universities and privately en- 
dowed institutions expect to pursue profes- 
sional or occupational courses after the 
completion of their four year liberal arts 
course. 

Viewed from the angle of one whose high 
school experience has been in states west 
of the Mississippi, this question might well 
be changed to read ‘‘To What Extent 
Should the High School Course Be Modi- 


fied to Prepare Students for the State Col- 
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lege,’’ because it is tue state institutions, at 
Middle West Western 
are suffering most severely 
Difficult and pain- 
ful as is their case, I see little 
hope for relief for them through modifica 
the The 


high school today is a self-directing insti- 


least in our and 


states, which 
from growing pains. 
confess I 
tion of high school curricula. 
tution whose function is the development 


of socially efficient individuals. It is as 
earnest in its purpose today to prepare stu- 
dents adequately for college as it was in 
the days when that was the sole reason for 
its existence. But it insists that there can 
be no modification of its course which will 
interfere with the fulfillment of its obliga- 
tion to all the children of all the people. 
That obligation the 


30% or more who drop out at the end of 


is equally great to 
the first year and to the smaller number 
who the end 
third years as it is to the forty or sixty 


leave at of the second and 
per cent. as the case may be of those of 
its graduates who are fortunate enough to 
enjoy the privilege of the longer opportn- 
nity of preparation for life. The first con- 
cern of the high school is no longer the 
judgment of the college campus, but rather 
the judgment of society upon the question 
whether it is rendering more physically fit, 
more intelligent, more understanding, more 
wholesome and more productive of the 
thing man needs as a physical and spirit- 
ual being all those boys and girls whose 
lives it is privileged to influence during 
one, two, three, or four years. 

There is one plan suggested by some of 
the colleges which offers some relief for 
first that 
would in no way interfere with this larger 


their overcrowded year class 
purpose of the high schools and which the 


This 


plan proposes the elimination of all sec- 


high schools ean and will welcome. 


ondary school subjects from the college ecur- 


ricula such as elementary foreign lan- 
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elementary chemistry, elementary 
third 


lages, 


biology, solid geometry, and term 


Most of these subjects are now 
There 


has been little inducement in the past to 


algebra. 
offered in the larger high schools. 


urge students to pursue these subjects be 
fore entering college because so frequently 
after matriculating in the freshman class 


college they have been required to re 


peat them, often in class with students who 


1d had no previous training in the sub- 
ect. This has been particularly and fre- 
quently true in trigonometry in the engi- 
neering schools, and chemistry, English 
and foreign languages in the Liberal Arts 
College. This plan from the high school 
point of view has another hopeful aspect 
if the colleges agree upon its adoption. 
High school students will then know defi 
nitely that if they expect to enter college 
certal specific subjects must be offered 
Much of the necessity for 
the 


two 


for entrance. 
secondary school subjects in college 


‘urriculum has arisen from sources : 
the old competition for students, and lack 
of agreement among our colleges upon a 
common eore of subjects essential for en- 
trance. As it is, no two colleges agree ex- 
cepting upon the almost universal require- 
ment of one year of algebra and one year 
of geometry. Some colleges require four 
years of English, while others will not ae- 
cept the fourth year even as an option. 
Just here I should like to venture a sug- 
gestion which would be easily workable in 
the large urban high school and perhaps 
in some of the better smaller schools, but 
of that I am not so certain. It would be 


entirely practical to offer in the senior 
yeer of the high school as an elective a fifth 
veav in English covering in detail the work 
now required in the Freshman year in col- 
lege, provided the student could be assured 
that he would be permitted to omit Fresh- 


man College English if he earned a certain 
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vrade agreed upon as satisfactory by 


college and high school authorities. A sim- 


ilar arrangement might be made for trigon- 


ometry, general zoology, qualitative chem- 


istry, some of the more advaneed work in 


foreign lang 


luayves and especially for the 


high school courses in elementary archi 


tecture and machine drawing 


r. Many more 


of our mid-winter graduates would then 


return until June to take up additional 


work provided such subjects as they pur 
lead 


Some such plan as this 1 


standing in 
f worked 
cooperation be 


and the 


sued would to advanced 


a spirit of mutual 


tween the colleges high sehools 
would not only promote the interest of bet 
ter scholarship among high school students, 
but would furnish some small relief to the 
pressure of numbers in some of the more 
crowded departments of the colleges and 
that without impairing the quality of the 


work. The hope of 


standing on a qualitative basis in all such 


obtaining advanced 
subjects would be a sufficient guarantee of 
the scholarship. But by far the strongest ar 
gument for the adoption of this 
that it 


wedge for the 


sugges 


tion is would form an opening 


introduction of the Junior 


( ‘ollege. 
ty confess that I have little sympathy 


with the argument advanced in some quar 


ters which would limit the enrollment in 


our state institutions to those students who 


have maintained a certain specified stand 


ard in their high school studies. Such a 


plan would exclude from the privilege of 


free attendance in institutions of higher 


learning whole groups of boys and girls 


mentally slow are indus 


Neither am 


who though 
trious and earnest in purpose. 
[ in favor of any plan which calls for the 
series of intelligence tests 


setting up of a 
as a final basis of selection and exclusion. 
Helpful as these tests are in educational 


work as measures of certain 
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vence, they are not vet comprehe sive 


uugh in satisfactorily em- 


scope to be 


ploy ed as definite standards for determin 


ing whether an who has sue 


individual 


cesstully completed a four year high school 


course Is or Is not rightfully entitled to the 
privileges of higher edueation at state ex 
pense. The student who made the highest 
score in the intelligence tests given at Cen- 
tral High School during the past two years 
was dropped from the University at the 
The test did not 
Ile has the 
One 


end of his first quarter. 
measure his moral qualities. 
lacks 


of the most encouraging signs of progress 


mental machine but the will. 
in our great state universities is that they 
have, in striking contrast to many of our 
colleges, exhibited during the last decade 
a growing tendency to stand for the rights 
and needs of the majority rather than of a 
selected minority. The state supported in- 
stitution should continue to open its doors 
to every boy and every girl of good char- 
acter who can qualify under its entrance 
requirements. Then it becomes the duty 
of the college and the university to take 
up the task of selecting the intellectually 
capable and fit and by a constant and 
rigorous process of sorting to cull out the 
indolent, the lazy, and the intellectually 
incompetent. Only such as give evidence 
of industry, purpose, and ability should be 
The that 


such a policy was in effect would sift down 


allowed to remain. knowledge 
through the secondary schools and act as 
a deterrent to the entrance of many who 
though mentally capable shirk every in- 
tellectual obligation. 

Any hope of adequately meeting the sit- 
uation that is now perplexing our Liberal 
Arts the 


widespread publie 


Colleges seems to me to he in 
organization of the 
While the establishment 
institution will involve funda- 


Junior College. 
of such an 
mental changes in the high sehool, they 


are not so much changes of the course of 
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study as they are an extension of the scope 


and purpose of the work. A country wide 


establishment of this new edueational in 


beginnings 


some states at d In some 


stitution will require time. 


have been made in 
of the communities. Oppo 


more favored 


sition is to be expected. The modern eost 
of high school edueation alone constitutes 
a heavy tax upon the financial resources 
some states 


of many communities. In 


Junior Colleges are a recognized part of 
the state normal schools, but on the whole 
the interest in the normal sehool in this 
Junior College Department has been half 
hearted and has received little publicity 
and less public recognition. States which 
have several normal schools might well re- 
convert the 


strict the number to two and 


equipment and plants of the others into 
Junior Colleges federated with the univer 
sities. Such an arrangement would relieve 
the over-crowed Colleges of Liberal Arts. 
It would aceustom the public to the idea 
of the Junior College and would secure 
state legislation favorable to and state sup 
port for the Junior College and ultimately 
lead to State Aid for the public Junior 
College. 


progress of this movement are in general 


Those who are in touch with the 
agreement that the development of the 
Junior College idea depends largely upon 
State Aid to communities that are willing 
to undertake its organization. 

The Junior College is a part of a move 
ment for a more adequate system of state 
edueation that will bring the opportunities 
for an edueation higher than that now of 
fered bv our Secondary Schools more and 
the all. 


lishment on a state wide basis will event 


more within reach of Its estab 


ually result in a logieal re-arrangement of 
the grades in 


last 


grouping of our public 


schools so that the two years of the 
high school and the two years of the Junior 
College 


vether in 


will be eventually grouped to 


one institution. Sueh an ar 





from 


schools py transtorming 
ti e People’s ( ollece i 
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H Ss 00 


\LL-UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN YEAR 


concerned it makes but 


Ime goes on past 
is stationary, or whether both 
important thing is that 
ve motion, and that the rate 
of the motion is undergo 
al change. It is as if the sh p 
on which we are embarked 
point and had found her 


illy on the high seas where her sea 


mS would he put to test. dur ship, 


i : : ; know the e1 
Is no ordinary craft, for it Is a 
: . . ; tentialities of 
rganism and has in itself and of 
¢ The selence ¢ 


ower of growth and change, and 
not only aecustom ourselves to 
new motion of the greater sea, but to 
new ship, the growth and character of 
ch we may, if we will, largely control, 
underst both sea and sh 
wisely, so far as we are permitted 
trol at all. 
ist constantly readjust ourselves 
reconceived ideas to the new eir 
which we find ourselves 
balanee and remain 
free from the 1 
might otherwise overcome us. 
dea of the Freshman Year has come 
this attempt to adjust ourselves to 
ved environment and to steer 
its human freight. 


ht assume that 
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time will be greater than those of our 
period, the training of the leaders must be 
correspondingly more elaborate and care- 
ful. It must be recognized that the training 
of leaders is not inconsistent with the ideals 
of democracy. While it is true that every- 
one should be given equal opportunities it 
does not follow that all should be given the 
same treatment. The problem of the Uni- 
versity is that of returning to the public 
the greatest value for the investment placed 
that the 


of the individual students should be intel- 


in it, which means qualities 
ligently estimated and each given an op- 
portunity to develop according to his in- 
clinations and ability. This means a more 
flexible and intrieate organization of eur- 


riculum and faculty. 


THE UNIVERSITY SPIRIT 

WHEN the student comes to understand 
the University as an institution in which 
are mirrored the diverse elements of civil- 
life, 


means to him not only a place and time 


ized and when he realizes that it 


in his life for self development but an op- 
portunity for identification with that body 
of men which is most potent in the affairs 
will 


of organized society, he inevitably 


have achieved an intellectual and _ spirit- 


him with 
that he 
have missed had he limited his interests to 
He will 


discover the University to be something 


ual elevation whieh will endow 


powers and _ satisfactions would 


a narrow province of knowledge. 


more than an aggregation of colleges and 
inelude 
that 


conse- 


its graduates men whose _ ideals 


greater than 
skill 
winning 
that 
is a public service institution and that 


something more and 


of inereased technical and 


quent greater bread capacity ; 


he will understand the University 
he as a member, has himself a public serv- 
ice to perform; he will comprehend the 
true significance of a profession. Upon 


this conception it is proposed to build 
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from the beginning a University spirit 


one which recognizes superior abilities 
dedicated to the needs of the people. 

The problems of commerce, of industrial 
relations and of publie policy and admi 
istration are constantly demanding 
creasingly more scientific treatment and 
the University trained man should be dom 
inant in their solution. For this achieve 
ment a technical training will not suffice. 
He needs a social viewpoint which it is be 
lieved best impressed 


may be upon his 


consciousness as he enters the University 
Hlere it may be interposed that the prese 
day freshman is well aware of what hi 
that he is 


accomplishment 


wants to do, eager for 


personal and the im 


mediate contact with some of the 


practice ineident to his future oe 
cupation and that he will chafe and be 
come discouraged under the restraint of 
a year of work seemingly with no definite 
To this 


it ean only be answered that it remains 


bearing upon his technical future. 


with his teachers to him the 


work to 


present to 


be done by men of University 


training, in its true perspective; to point 

out to him the grand problems within his 

provinee, the many contacts between his 

chosen profession, whatever it may be, and 

the thought and work of other groups of 

men, and the necessity of comprehending 
the 


whom he must cooperate in order to solve 


the diverse viewpoints of men with 
the greater problems with which he as a 
This 


satisfactorily done by men of understand- 


leader will be confronted. may be 
ing who regard their own specialty in its 
true relations to those of other men. 
Futhermore it is quite certain that a 
considerable number of freshmen students 
the 


founded choice of future work and many 


come to University without a well 
without any defined choice, and it may be 
said that the man orswoman with the in- 


telligence to comprehend the necessity of 
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| foundation for his life work will 
be able to forego his impatient im- 

es to immediate action. Others should 


| trade schools. 


BETTER TEACHING 
most fruitful teaching is beyond 
m done with younger students and 
llows that efficiency of teaching re- 
es the best 


- years, yet we frequently find fresh- 


grade of teachers in the 
‘lasses left to the eare of the less ex- 
need teachers. The teachers of fresh- 
should be selected on the basis of their 
hing ability and breadth of vision; it 


be desirable, but it is not necessary, 


it they have a reeord of accomplishment 
research. University teachers have in 
immediate past felt that their advance- 
nt to a large extent depended upon their 
rch record. By promoting instructors 
this basis, a needed impetus has been 
en to research, but now the value of re- 
irch has been well established and 
phasis may well be placed once more on 
‘hing ability. Encouragement should 
be still offered to men who may extend the 
ndaries of the province in which they 
engaged, but it is also due those who 

iy have the more humble but none the 
ess valuable ability to enlist the effort 
the beginning student, men whose inter- 
centers in the process of the unfolding 
mind of his student more than in the loea- 
the 


Again it may 


m and advancement of outermost 


nits of the subjects taught. 
be argued that this object may as well be 
attained under the separate administra- 
of the several colleges of the Univer- 
but the fact remains that it has not 


} 


done will not be 


their 


probably 
Students 


and 
nerally done. who in 
eshman vear have received good teach- 
¢ will be much better prepared to as- 
me their responsibilities to their later 
holastie work with a minimum of super- 
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vision on the part of the college. This 1s 


an economy readily appreciated. 


A SELECTIVE PR¢ 


CESS 


the serious problems of the Un 


(INI of 


versities of the present day is to provide 


funds for the instrue 


increasing body 
their doors. The 


process has become ilar, furthermore 


+ 


it is given to the student far below its 


cost. Private bequests and publie appro 
priations have made this possible. In 

universities particularly, it 
that considerable difficulty found 
in maintaining scholarship standards and 
at the same time admitting all applicants 
having the aeeredited secondary school di 


ploma. It is feared that between the 
of the faculties to 


ards and the difficulty in securing appro 


torts maintain stand 


priations there will be a movement to re 


raising lees. 


strict attendance by 


an eventuality 


shut out many worthy students of 


finance the 


who could not 
In lieu of this it has been 
students who ha 
average of A and B grade 


be admitted, thus 


only those 


schools 


ment upon a scholarship 


evitable result of this would 


duce a lower standard 


the secondary schools, making the attau 
ment of these grades as easy as is now that 


of lower ones. Another solution which is 


proposed is that of careful scrutiny of each 


and every university student soon after 


account his scholar 


entrance, taking into 
ship record in the last vear or two years 


of the high school, his person: 


teristics, his object in com! 
intelli 


versity, his level of 


mined by psychological 


+ 


strength of purpose, 


fj uuld appear 


early elimination 
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} 


show} ‘tter judgment by 


such as it might be, 


11S education 


learning in an 


tution of 


employme! ‘tter caleulated to develop 
his usefulness and powers of appreciation. 
Such a selective process carried on tov 
extensively might, if done without uniform 
lead to situations 


The 


such a situation by 


justice and intellige 


than embarrassing. K’reshman 


more 
Year provides against 


having the selective process administered 


under a single management rather than 


under the varying standards necessarily 
set up several college administra 
tions acting independently. 

that this 


due attention it 


In order selective process be 


riven would be necessary 
that a small special staff be assigned for 
the The this staff 


should be personally fitted for the service 


purpose. members of 


they are to perform, they should be in 


formed as to the requirements of the va 


rious occupations open to eliminated stu 


dents and should be in elose toueh with 


the industries of the state and region and 


their needs. 


Incidentally, such a connec 
tion between the University and the in 


dustries is of great value to all, students 


and alumni. Students leaving the college 


with their course unfinished might well be 
given a certificate of attendance as an evi 
self 


improvement are worthy of commendation 


dence of worth, for all attempts at 


although not entirely successful. Justice 
demands this much. 

This group of advisers has another fune 
tion to perform, that of guiding students 
remaining within the University to their 
This 
involves individual work with students, but 
all effort 
and expense to have students preparing for 
the life that their 


aptitudes fit them. 


major subjects or professional work. 


if it is well done it will repay 


work inclinations and 


It is not as vet certain that psychological 
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or other formal tests can be devised wl 


with certainty will determine the work 
which any individual is best fitted, but 
object is worth reaching and the select 
process should be so managed as to 
data for a needed edueational research. 1 
process should at least bring to the att 
tion of the University those unusually 

or brilliant students who may be expect 
to perform later work of exceptional Vi 
means of dev 


and to center interest on 


oping them. 

CURRICULUM 
the Fr 
man Year the fundamental idea is to pla 
liberal The w 


which a student should take depends SO! 


IN arranging eurricula for 


a course of education. 
what upon the work he has taken in } 


secondary school. Minimum requirement 
the e 
inelude E) 
lab I 


Social Seience, and perhay 


should be established to be met by 
of the year. 
Natural 
tory work 

Modern 


vroups for the remainder of the student 


These should 


lish, Seienece (ineluding 


Language. Electives arranged 


time should be allowed. The idea of as 
ele fixed curriculum is probably not 
sirable and extremely difficult of atta 
ment even if desirable. On the other hai 
a curriculum made up entirely of electives 
is undesirable inasmuch as the student 
views as to selection are likely to be 
balanced or trivial and the administrative 
work demanded in such a system is exces 
sive, 


addition to tl 


required subjects, three groups of elect 


It is probable that in 


would meet the demands of prerequisit 


demanded bv all colleges. 


RELATIONS OF THE FRESHMAN YEAR TO 


VERSITY EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
THE activities pursued under Universit 
policies are instruction, research, publ 


tion, publie service. The first two or j 





ee are universally recognized, 


nas hee Nl developed to a 


nt in Many universitie 


to natio al. state 


but that 


service which seeks 


understanding 


‘age 
excellence in attainment 
fields, but also to relate speci: 


rreater problems of the 


not been fully developed. 


has 


t has been develo; ed. when college 


have come to the point where 


members realize its full significanee, 
be clear that the dynamic power of 
be enormously in- 


latent 


University ean 
1a fuller utilization of now 
ces and a greater measure of intellec 


and spiritual leadership will be attan 


Nf 


This implies activities on the part of 
Ities not ordinarily pursued, it means 
the policy of departments shall be di 
d not only toward the development of 

but toward survey 


A placement 


ntments 


ive courses 
correlated with similar courses in 
it may indicate insome_ a helpful | 


r mil ter to 


departments ; 
ses the reorganization of departments ¢ 


eges or even University reorganization iduates or 
[he Freshman Year is proposed as a_ valuable activi 


is for this liberal policy, it is an ageney 


ciose 


ts initiation. Definiteness of objective and t 


atest promoter of e thusiasm, 


vr it fessions. 
vizes all action. 
Year is to clearly and eonerete 
student the  itatively and quan 
far tunetion pec iliat te 


but the Freshman Year 


The objective of the such devel 
the demands for special 
before the entering tit 
need for men and women of 
vision and to present the Univer 
for its ine 


SLO?! 


s obligation in training them for lead 


hip in the professions. 


METHODS 


Freshman Year, embodying as it 


funetion of selection of stu 


vocational advisement, ideals of lib 


ather than intensive and exclusive 


} ‘ + 
wires a spee ac i} \ i 


“Y 
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The coordination of departments giving 


similar or related types of instruction 1s 


a corollary of this plan, it is something 


that is needed to counteract the tendency 


to form new departments which add to 


administrative work and expense, and 


fields of 


are closely associated. 


which artificially separate work 
which 


The 


demands eontinuous 


in reality 
subject of 


entrance requirements 


study. The curricula 


secondary schools are governed largely 


the immediate needs of their graduates, 
the 


versity. They are not primarily prepara- 


a minority of whom ever reach Uni 


tory schools. vel the needs of higher edu 
that should be 


for 


eation demand attention 


given by them to preparation Univer 


SITS work. The respol sibility for coopera 
schools and the 
the 


Freshn an faculty whose opportunities for 


tion between the secondary 


Universities should be plaeed 


upon 


observation are naturally superior. 
ADMINISTRATION 

THe author desires to present a plan of 

organization which he believes desirable. 

The freshman college policies should be ad 

executive 


ministered by a small 


than 


faculty 


not five: an executive see 


than a 


more 
should at 
details. The 


have a 


rather dean 
the 
committee 


should 


general 


retary 
tend to administrative 
executive should 


chairman, who also be ehair 


man of the whose 
that of 
the col 


not be 


and 
limited to 


faculty 
duties should” be 


presiding and representing 
Ile 
responsible 
that 


placed upon the faculty. 


lege when necessary. should 
determina 


should he 


individually for 


tion of policies; funetion 
The position of 
the college is of such importance that the 
President of the University shovld be in 
very close contact with it, personally in a 
small University or through a viee -presi- 


dent in a large University. 
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be said that 
Leland Stanf« 


Lower Divi 


In eonelusion it may 
College, or as in 


the 


Junior 
Junior, University, 
might well assume the place of the Fres} 
man Year as outlined, but this will dep: 
upon local conditions such as the num! 
of colleges having one or two years ol! 
professional work, whe 

Liberal Arts is divided already 


and the 


leve ot 
a Junior and Senior College 


the institution 


rraphical location of 
the consequent character of prepar 
offered by entering students. hh 


should he 


quainted with the entire University, v 


anv e 


the entering student made 


its character, its opportunities, its 


and its wonderful POss bilities of tr 


ing men and women for leadership i 


work of 


develop his latent powers to the utmost 


the world, to the end that he 


devote them to the service of mankind. 


FreDERIC 5 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
\MERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 


order to provide an enduring men 


the one hundred and twenty-seven F 


Service men who gave their lives to 


and in order to perpetuate among 


Amer 
mutual understanding and fraterr 


their 


French and 


ture generation ot 
vouth the 
marked relations 


of spirit which 


has been ¢ 


Field Ser 


ing the war, an organization 


lished, known the American 


for French Universities, forme: 


Fellowships 
the Society American 
This 

poses to award fellowships for advanced st 


Amer 


technical estab! 


for Fellowships 


A ° 4 
Freneh Universities. organization 


in France to students selected from 


colleges, universities, and 
ments and occasional fellowships for Fret 
These 


named 


students in American universities. 


lowships will when endowed, be 
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American Field Service who ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 
France; and it is intended, if sufficient issued 
n be obtained, to name a fellowship 
if each one of these men. 

the annual value of $200 
10,000 franes, are granted for one year and 931.905 
for a second year. They may be 180.069 

following fields of study: 30.958 
nthropology; Archaeology and] lliterate i] represented 6 
Architeeture; Astronomy; 
Classical 


and Literature; Criminology 


and over 


Edueation; Engineering; English 
Literature; Geography; Geol 

Law : Mathematies ~ Medicine 
Languages and Liter 

Physies; Political Science 

rnational Law; Psychology; Religion; 


Languages and Literature; Semitic 


1oOn, 
ceience 
be ¢ xX pe ( 
Wil 


their progre from their 


cants must 
is submitted 
between twenty and thirty 
must be: .) Graduates 
ring four years of study for 
fourteen unl 
Graduates 
three 
If not qualified in either of 
vs, must be twenty-four years of age 
have spent five years in an industrial es 
hment in work requiring technical skill. 
- 


ecants must be of good moral character 


ntellectual ability, and must have a prac 


+ 


to use French books. 

pplheation blanks and further informa 
about the fellowships may be obtained 

m the Seeretary, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 522 


Avenue, New York. 





\ we provide 
PRESIDENT HARDING AT THE INSTALLA 


tomorrow 


TION OF THE PRESIDENT OF WILLIAM Se li aceite 
AND MARY COLLEGE 


! 
ie! 


ana 


\\ 


. ‘ * problem of raising le necessary revenues 
three associate e I supreme t . 


wish it were possible fo 
ur signe hi ‘pen : 


nerie: 
dence, twenty-nine 


twenty-two governors, more and 
llou e ot Repre sentatives, ten cabinet ofticers 


and many representatives. Other distinguished 


es have included Peyton Randolph, first 

ot the Continental 0 public 
than money ‘ ul endowments 
and General 4 aan her itic establishment needs 


army "eer The Brest on ish sustaining support of 


1! ! ' patri m and se 
iat ol master i ‘on 


college upon 


Inaugural 
from all colleg 


ian one hundred vears old 


received the doctorate 


encourage 
t the housing capa none 1s ent 
inadequate; that 


e no 
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versities, but if £1 500.000 


commonly find that they Ceorge F 


have stamped their per Board 


f their generous na 
intellectual 
who are 


likely 


impressive 


INAUGURATION EXERCISES AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 
vingston Farrand was invested with 
of President of Cornell Universit, 
a simple and impressive 
in Bailey Hall. Delegates from 
hundred American and foreign uni 
were present. Chief Judge Hiscock, aero : poten . 
in Celt Desek of Denton. EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
d Dr. Farrand into office and Acting Dr. . EWEY, protessor of philosophy 
dent Albert W. Smith passed to him the n Columbi: niversity, has retu to New 
1 charter of the university. York after having spent three 
resident Farrand chose for the subject of Orient, having been occupied a 
inaugural address the eritical situation in ‘hinese government 
European civilization finds itself, con ‘exest C. Hartwt 
ng with an appeal for the assistance of lected dent of tl 
iniversity. We hope to print the address 
next issue of this journal. 
er the address greetings to the presi 
were offered. On behalf of the Eastern f New York. was named vi 
versities, President Lowell of Harvard gave v B. Kelley, of Lockpor 
A similar courtesy was expressed 
or Far Western institutions by President Ray 
sixty-seventh 


Wilbur of Leland Stanford University and for : 
; Count 


e middle universities by President Burton 
Michigan. <A greeting on behalf of the 


; 


universities from President Chase of 
Carolina was read. Dean William A. 
mond and Foster L. Coffin conveyed 
the Cornell Faculty and of 
The program was closed with 
on behalf of the state from Gov- 
Miller. 
inaugural di attended by 
closed the day’ ceremonies, 
were President Angell of Yale, 
Faleoner, President of Toronto 
and Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. Pro- 


F. Crane was toastmaster. 


+} 
Liit 


Farrand’s inauguration came 


the hitherto unknown giver o 
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laboratory is under the immediate direction otf 


Dr. Bird T. 
ps ve 


Baldwin, researeh 


Dr. Lorle I. 


with 


protessor in 
hology, and Stecher, research 


ant professor, rraduate student as- 


from the 


Normal Sehool at 


has retired 
pre dene. ol the 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Tur Swarthmore School Board has 


gvranted a vear’ leave ot absence to super 


vising Principal Hugh Stuart with a salary of 


$3,000, Mr. Stuart 


Teacher College, Colum! 


AT a 
the Philadelphia 


meeting of the board 
College ol 


(dmiral 


General 


on September 26, Rear Wilham 


Braisted, former Surgeon 
S. Navy, and formerly president of the Amer) 
Medical 


dent of the 


ean Association, was reelected presi 


college 
Tus board of trustees of the University ol 


Pittsburgh announce the appointment of Ed 
the Mellon 
Mr. Weid 


the recent 


ward Ray Weidlein as director of 


Institute of Industrial Research. 


lein has been acting director since 


resignation of Dr. Raymond Foss Bacon, and 
prior to that time, since 1916, he served as as- 
left to 


practise in New 


sociate director. Dr. Bacon, who en- 


rave in eonsulting ehemical 
Yorl - 
the 


tute’s 


Dunean, 
the 


sueceeded Dr. Robert Kennedy 


first director and formulator of insti 


system ofl cooperation be- 


the 


practical 


tween science in industry, 


1914. 


upon 


death in 


Everetr Morss, formerly secretary of the ex 
the Massachusetts Insti- 
Corporation, been 
the Mr. 


Morss suceeeds Francis R. Hart, who is elect- 


ecutive committee of 


tute ol Technology has 


elected treasurer of corporation. 


ed a member of the executive committee. 


University of 


Dr. Lester 8S. Hiiu, of the 
Montana, has been appointed associate 


the 


pro- 
fessor of 


Maine. 


mathematies in University of 


G. Ross Rosertson has completed his grad- 


uate study at the University of Chieago and 


has been appointed instruetor in the South- 
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the University of California, 
While in Chieago Mr. Robert 
Dr. Publ 


Health Service work, as junior chemist. 


ern Branch otf 
at Los Angeles. 
assisted Stieglitz in his 


son also 


Dr. Raupu F. for several vear 
connected with the department of anatomy of 
Medical School, 
assistant 


Alberta. 


SHANER, 


the Harvard has entered or 


work as professor of anatomy 


‘sity ol 


college Oot ag 


Wiseonsin and « 


Experiment Statior 


L, dean of the 
eulture in University of 
Wisconsin 
Agricultural 


appointed 


rector of the 


and Extension Service, has bee 


a member of the committee to man 


age the agricultural loan agency of the district 


for the War Finance corporation. 


PROFESSOR MortTiIMER ELwyn Coo.ey, dea 


of the college of engineering and architecture 


has been elected 


Cour 


of the University of Michigan, 
president of the American Engineering 
eil of the Federated American Engineering So 


ereties. 


Dr. N. d. 


in the 


VaviLov, professor of farm crop 
Petrograd Agricultural College and di 


rector of the bureau of applied botany and 
plant breeding, is now in the United States on 
leave of absence to study methods followed 

his field of work by American colleges and uni 


versities. 


A course of public lectures on “Psychology 


and Psychotherapy” are being delivered at 


King’s College, London, beginning October 18, 
by Dr. William 


tal philosophy in the University of Oxford. 


Brown, Wilde reader in men 


Dr. AvGust HERMEIER WITTENBORG, pro 
fessor of anatomy in the medical department 
of the University of Tennessee, has been re 


Fail 


war Was 


fused citizenship in the United States. 
the 


riven as the reason for the withdrawal of Dr 


ure to register for service in 
Wittenborg’s petition for naturalization. D1 
birth, 


resided in this country for several years. 


Wittenborg is a German by but has 


FATHER Fipeis, C. P. (James Kent Stone 
a Harvard graduate, former president of Ho 
bart and Kenyon colleges, descendant of a d 


tinguished Puritan family and for more 





outstanding 


hgure 
irch, died on October 

Father 
He 


and en 


Monastery, Chicago. 


his seventy-seventh vear. 


] piscopal ministry 


ureh in 1869. 


He preached 


] 


Massachusett nstitute of Technol 


ovy 


the tollow letter, signed for the 


ve committee its secretary, Everett 
to Governor ‘oO? erin its services 


; 


! , 
vent ol a railroad 


committee corporat 
f Technology 


reney it is the 


ommonwe: 


ate Jonathan M. Parmenter, a farme 
Wayland, Mass., who died last January, left 
t fund of over a quarter of a million dol 


the income ot which is to be applhed oO 


e establishment of scholarships in Harvard 


e. The establishment of this fund and 


funds left by Samuel C. Lawrence otf 


rd swells the amount of money annually 
ivailable in scholarships and aids for deserv 
ng Harvard undergraduates from $147,000, to 
ver $160,000. Mr. Parmenter stipulated that 
scholarships be known as the Henry D. Pan 
Jonathan M. 


s, and that preterence be given to under 


and Parmenter scholar 


menter 


graduates from Wayland, “so far as may seen 
Harvard 


that 


wise to the president and fellows of 
College.” It 
probably be no fixed stipend to the Par 


is stated at Harvard there 
will 
menter scholarships, but that for the present 
they 


the discretion of the college authorities. M 


will be awarded in varying amounts, at 


Lawrence left the sum of $50,000 to be appli a 
t establishment of a scholarship or schol 
trom 


t} 
oO tne 


of $500 for undergraduates 


apparen 


Capi 


eat 10.000 


nate and 
it women la 


ul althoug 


Tue Bost 
tart the sel 
Schools will 
High, Dore 
School ot 
Michael 
School, 1 | 
Blackstone 


resolution 


+ that 


; 
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lure toundations have been laid for the new 


University of Jerusalem, to which the Jewish 


physicians in the United States are giving 


$1 000,000 to 
wi ich the 


with Americ: 


build the medieal college, of 
accord 


tiled 


will be furnished, in 


standards, with white 


operating rooms, while the exterior will con- 


form to the general plan of the university. Dr. 
Albert Einstein will be dean of the university, 


and an American surgeon, assisted by an 


American statf, will be at the head of the medi- 


cal department. Patrick Geddes, professor of 


botany of the University of Edinburgh, has 


drawn up plans for the building, which will be 
open to students from all countries. 


On the recommendation of the senate of the 


University of Birmingham, a University Re 


search Committee has been appointed. This 
committee consists of fifteen members, viz., the 
vice-chancellor, the principal, and five other 
members elected by the council ot the univer- 
Sen 


sity, together with eight members of the 


ate, elected on the nomination of the faculties 
as follows: three from the Faculty ot Seience, 


Arts 


Faculty of Com 


two each from the Faculties of and 


Medicine, and one trom the 
merce, The ~e 


members are appointed in the 


tirst place for two years, and are eligible for 


The 


“to facilitate by all 


reappointment at the end of that period. 


object ot the committee is 
means In lis power the prosecution and pub 
lication of original research in all branches of 
knowledge.”” The members appointed by the 
Sir Riehard Threlfall, Messrs. T. S. 
Walker, W. Waters Butler, Hugh Morton, and 
William Faculty of 
Is represented by Professors F. W. 
Fr. W. and S. W. J. Smith. 
trar is to act as secretary. 


Tue Journal of E 


entering Brown 


couneil are 


Science 
Burstall, 


The regis 


Tangve; 
Gamble, 


that the 


University has 


tate 
states 


lucation 
class of once 
again surpassed even the most liberal estimates. 


427 


for degrees and 34 


The entering class now numbers men, of 


> 


whom 393 are candidates 


This 


hundred men. 


are special students. represents a selec- 


tion from over twelve Brown’s 


largest previous entering class was 280 degree 
The total number 


1,078 


candidate freshmen in 1919. 


of undergraduate men is thus far, 
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divided by elasses as follows: Seniors, 
juniors, 219; sophomores, 241; freshmen, 


and specials, 61. 


and other needy children of France are mad 
self-supporting and at the same time restors 
to health at the Pittsburgh School at 


Fontaineroux, France. This school was estab 


Farm 


lished through the donation of $42,000 by 
Pittsburgh. <A thi 
offered. 
Pittsburgh Junior Red Cross has appropriate 
$15,000 to aid in the 


pubhe school children of 


year course in agriculture 1s 


erection of dormitories 
housing sixty children of this school. Fiftee: 
other France have 
Amer 


money  beir 


agricultural schools in 


received contributions from the Junior 


Red 


devoted to improvement of the living quarter 


ican Cross, most of the 


of the students. These schools are mainly su; 


ported by the French government, and tea 


scientific farming and common-school branch 
to boys of twelve to seventeen vears, who would 


otherwise have to enter workshops and fag 


tories. 


THE SUPERVISION OF TEACHERS 
In a western university this summer a grou} 


of advanced students from different parts ot! 


this country and Canada struggled with prob 


lems of administration of public education. On 
report made by a young high school principa 
from the southwest, outlined a plan of supe 

in high schools based follow 


Vision upon the 


ing assumptions, which furnish oceasion 
some reflection: 
First: 


Supervision of incompetent 


school teachers is necessary. 
Second: The principal is the person to d 
the supervision. 


Third: 


sible by the public for all that happens in 


The principal, alone, is held respor 


high school, consequently he must have ¢ 
plete eontrol. 
Fourth: 


character 


Duties distinctly administrative 
delegated to teachers 


afford 


principal to do supervision. 


must be 


committees, in order to time for t! 
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Supervision in a hi 


imilar to that of supervision in 


commercial concerns. 


aper under consideration expressed 


incere desire to improve high school 


tion, which has characterized many re 
cussions by high school principals on 


When 


ve supervision one is apt to fix the 


working out a plan of 
atten 
pon immediate ends and the present ap 


ce of orderly standardized procedure, 
neglect the more remote, but equally im 
tant end of building up a strong, indepen 
teaching body with enough initiative, self 
ince and sense of I] responsibility to do 
vork for which it is appointed, leaving ad 
trative officers free to discharge the duties 
ich they are best fitted by nature and 


nstitution of general supervision of class 
m practice in the high school, by the prin 
who often has had far less experience, 
no more training than the teachers who 
to be supervised may result in further de- 
the 


ined, self-respecting teachers, and an in 


e in number of clear headed, well 
ease in the number of incompetent ones who 
much help, thus defeating the very pur- 

e tor the 


eedom to work with not under administrative 


which supervision is designed. 
is the only condition that will attract 
It is dif 


ilt to conceive of the type of man so greatly 


trong people to the teaching ranks. 


eded in the teaching force of the high schools, 
ibjecting himself to a régime not in keeping 
his dignity and self-respect, consequently 
here will be a tendency to neglect supervision 

mere teachers or to make them heads of de 
with whom 
This is bound to result in a sense ot 
discrimination on the 
and to weaken the morale in 
group where the 
men. Mutual respect and confidence between 


artments, supervision can be 
hared. 
istice and part of 
men teachers, 
majority of workers are 
and women engaged in school work will 
»much to promote the ends toward which con 
entious school people are working. 
[he work which has been done in the schools, 
through newspapers and periodicals during 


past twenty years has given such momentun 


SOCIETY 


; 


een respect 


The so ial 


where apparel! { 


indamentally one between organized author 


the one hand, and obedient 
on the other. The 
ased Irom 
(meriean hi 
in administration be an 
If a 
ademocracy 1s dependent upon an educats dl « 


offer 


for successful application ol 


upon this ruggle must me 
and the w 


tom used import 


1ecesstul 


the high school and college the 


largest chances 


demoeratie principles to be found in this coun 


other uf 


ry There is no place here all 


tl ucation 


and 11 


1 ' 
workers posse le degree 


found in 


reason 


necessary here lor have complete 


control, we should honest enough to adn 


the impossibility of having a society made up 
; , 


of altruistic, responsible 


developed sense of dut 
will operate when not under the 


We 
+} 


chatter about democracy and have the 


Puldaing 


; » } i { . 
mcer nould slop our 


a superior 0 


courage 


to go about training 


workable form of 


rove 


It is a question whether the principal who 


‘ 


assumes complete con 


ie Wo 


he one by whom 
done. The principal who is big enough 


supervise 


tactful enough to 
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big to reduce a teaching force to a statie con- 
assuming personal guidance of all 
but 


dition by 


teaching activities, will stimulate real 


growth by conferences sought by the teachers in 


response to a felt need. He will keep in mind 


that change does not always mean growth. 
The comparison of administration in public 
education to that of commercial and industrial 
concerns 1s hardly logical, since the purpose 
of public schools is to develop, conserve and 
direct human activities in the best way, while 


that of the industrial and commercial concern 


is to make money regardless of human welfare. 


Indeed even the appearance of efficiency may 


be different, since mistakes are often very 


profitable in dealing with human _ material. 


Then too the teachers in a high school are re 
their work 


trained for 


If that training is 


quired by law to be 


before they are appointed. 
inadequate the interests of efficiency seem to 
demand that the institutions doing the training 
should tackle the problem rather than that an 
solve it through the per- 


attempt be made to 


sonal supervision of administrative ofticers. 


GERTRUDE LAWS 
STraTF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


San Drieco, C 


QUOTATIONS 
“WHY FOUR YEARS?” 
regarded as an 


If four immutable 


requirement for hig 


years 1s 
ier liberal edueation, is the 


the 


% 


course in dentistry of necessity of same 


length? Is it in 
nature or merely by the accident of tradition 


accordance with a law of 


that the same period of time should be de- 


manded of neophytes in business, agriculture 


a dozen different kinds of engineering, medi- 


and medicine ? 


cine, pharmacy, veterinary 
There are many of us who believe that a re- 
examination of professional and higher voca- 
with fresh reference to the de- 


lead to 


tional training, 
the 
some startling eonelusions concerning the time 


mands of several callings, would 


element in such training. Indeed a review 


a periodic review—of the administrative cr 
ganization of the higher educational 
Effective articulation 


system is 


imperatively demanded. 
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and professional requir 


The 


difficulty of financing it o1 


between training 


ments demands it. rising cost of edu 


tion, the grow ing 


any terms emphasizes the necessity. 
Another large problem which is national 


scope and affects the membership of practica 


+} 


every association of higher institutions is 


illogical distribution of establishments for ex 


pensive professional training. There is a large 
surplusage of schools and departments devote 

to certain kinds of professional educatior 
There is an equally serious shortage of faciliti 


Moreove T 


facilities ar 


for training in other professions. 


expensive professional training 


concentrated in a few regions. Competiti 
between the institutions offering these faciliti 
is unavoidable. At the the limit 
field ot university are cor 


stantly expanding. All 


same time 


of the education 


universities are eall 


upon to furnish more different kinds of tra 
ing than they ean afford to maintain. I! 
patent that before long each of our hig 
educational establishments, even the rich 


; 


to select a relatively small number 


in which will offer professional « 


cation. Each will have to specialize and 
directions in which each is to specialize s! 
be determined by its location, its evuipn 


and by the demands of its constitven 


gradually and by joint agreemen; the dist: 


tion ot schools tor higher HMreLressicnal tri 
ing could be arranged in accordance wit 
systematic plan, the interests of the eon 
would be greatly served The Educa 


Record (American Council on Edueat 


Washington, D. C.). 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN ARKANSAS 
rraduating 


rirls 


for the last 


WITH only 979 boys and 


from high schools in Arkansas 
vear for which statistics are available, and a 


pressing need for thorough overhauling of t! 


1 ** Educational University 
Arkansas. ’’ Department of the Interior Bur 
of Edueation. ‘‘A 


survey of the University of 


Survey of the 


report o! 


mad 


digest of the 
Arkansas, 
the request of the Legislative Committee in charg 
of the survey, under the direction of the Unit 
States Commissioner of Education.’’ 

















SCHOOL A 
ixation svstem of the State before any. 
e schools of the State can be adequatel 


ted, the University of Arkansas is found 


ir. George F. Zook and his staff of Bureau 





wation survevors to he facing serious 
le The number of students in high 
s in the is but 6.9 per thousand of 


lation, as compared with 29.6 for Utah 





85 for California, and 27.5 for Kansas. The 
versity says the Bureau, “cannot be ex- 
é to grow uni ss tl e | igh sel ools frow 
e survevors recommend, as the first step 
proving tne elementary and secondar\ 
ind theretore the university, a system 
erance taxes on natural resources. “Tim- 
1, minerals and eoal,” says the report, 
nped out of the State n | ive quanti 
{1 manufactured into finished products 
er State The people of the State ret 
nefit from their natural resources ex 
‘ neome trol the products in the 
) | e State rovernment has so tat 
ed a pertec | leg ! tf field ot tax 
pable of producing a_ considerable 
of revenue Instead of taxing real 
é n coal, oil, timber o mineral a 
) ( agi Itural land, as now the 
prov ? ould be made immediate] 
‘ e people of the State 1 have the 
r everance axe on these natural re 
In tl wa t would be possible to 
r bly o the eflimen ot the State 
nal svstem without any addition what 
» the general property tax The State 
é of Louisiana will, during the present 
im, receive more than $3,000,000 from 
nee taxe In tha State.” 
pove tv ot the | nivel t Is most ap 
nt in its plant and equipment. Universit 
e only building of any size, is deseribed 
n bad repair and highly dangerous in case’, 
re As to the buildings that house the 
tural College, the report says: “One 
ar with the average housing facilities pro 
by the several States for agricultural in t 
ns is impressed at once with the meager 
of buildings in which the Agricultural 
re compelled to ‘exist.’ There Is not a 
building of modern construction or of os 
. g 
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sion speal the efforts 


University to select and main 


gvood faculty apparent,” 


avs the “thi ie president has re 


report, 


commended men and women for positions at 


‘rsity only after extended search over 


the entire country There ! indication of 


inbreeding in the faeulty uch as has, on ae 


count of the great inerease in student attend 


ance during recent years, tempted State col 


leges and universities especially.” Some 29 


different colleges and universities are repre- 


nted in the 70 members of the faculty, with 


IS members who have he degree ol Ph. D. 


and 28 the Master’s degree. Progress towards 


a faculty of high grade has been attended with 


considerable difficulties, it is pointed out, one 


n particular being a provision in an old law 


prohibiting leaves of absence in sabbatical 


vears on full or part pay 


Notwithstanding a tendency to admit stu 


dents from unaceredited high schools, which 


the investigators regard as reprehensible, the 


academic standards of the University are found 


to be “entirely creditable” as far as the meager 


“quipment allows, and the point is made that 


the reputation of the University for doing a 


work has spread among the 


vood grade of 

vraduate schools of the country. 
The 

? 


ussion OL the 


report gives con iderable space to a 
location of the University. 
lt points out that the University was located 


in Favetteville in 1871 after Washington Coun 


the trustees county and eit 
reregating $130,000, a sum much 


by any other communi 


University; that man) 


therefore regard a relocation of the 
he organic law and 


injustice tha the 


location is a pa 


healthtul one, far removed from 


ial portions of the State; 


of location would mean “scrapping” 


ing buildings, and t} a time when 


legislature shows signs of at last 


ts nigeardly policy to the extent of author 


ing a new agricultural building at Favette 


$350,000. 


to cost 


On the other side of the 


question, 


shows that the University was located 


port 
Favetteville at a time when only three 
interest in 


communities had any securing its 


location; that the center of population in Ay 
kansas has moved conspicuously to the west 


ward, and that the distance from important 


centers of population to Fayetteville is re 


garded as an obstacle by many of the people 
of the State; moreover, that the present loea- 
tion is not convenient for the different depart 
the University, many of which need 
Little Rock, the 


University,” says the 


ments ot 


to be capital. “A 


nearer 


modern State report, 
“should be so located as to be easily accessible 
to students and other citizens from all 


State. It 


parts 


ot the should be so loeated as to 
enable all its departments and divisions to ¢o- 
operate effectively ; to enable it to reach citi- 
zens in all parts of the State with a minimum 
ot effort and expense; to enable it to cooperate 
effectively with all other departments, agencies 
and institutions supported by the State; and 
finally so as to enlist the confidence of the 
people in its ability to do all phases of its work 
satisfactorily.” 


t the 


The surveyors therefore recommend that 
question of moving the University to a more 
accessible location be re 


Arkansas 


possible time—a 


central and more 


ferred to the voters of for decision 
at the earliest recommenda 
tion, incidentally, with which the Legislative 
charge of the unani- 


Committee in survey 


mously disapproves. 








